position and put them in a class with all other dissenters.
Then the business of restoring the Church to the high An-
glican model of the Chancellor's desires proceeded merrily.
As further answer to the King's plea for tolerance, Par-
liament passed bills which bound all clergymen and mu-
nicipal officials to take oaths to which no one but a member
of the Church of England could in honour swear. Charles
countered with an announcement that he would suspend
the execution of these laws, but he was persuaded that he
was not yet firmly enough settled on his throne for that.
Still he tried to mitigate the bigotry of his people. He ap-
pealed to them for moderation, and asked Parliament to
recognize his power of easing the severity of the laws so
that dissenters might not be forced into rebellion or exile.

The Houses replied with a demand for the banishment
of all Catholic priests. Shortly thereafter they passed a bill
forbidding more than four persons to meet for religious
services, other than those of the State Church, even in
private homes. Unless he agreed to both measures, Charles
was plainly told, there would be no extra appropriations
to pay his debts. For over a year he had fought against the
overwhelming sentiment of a nation bent on persecution.
At last he shrugged his shoulders and gave way, resolving
to await a more likely opportunity for inculcating a spirit
of tolerance into Englishmen.

The restrictions and sufferings for conscience which fell
upon the Protestant dissenters bothered him hardly at all,
except as further proof of the insuperable folly of man-
kind. But persecution of Catholics touched him more
nearly. Many of his friends were Catholics; men and
women of that faith had saved his life after Worcester and
treated him more kindly than others when he was in exile.

" For my part," he informed Clarendon during a Privy
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